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CONGRESSIONAL, DOCUMENTS. ‘Territorial claims, principal and interest, shall 
be paid; but no authority has ever been ex- 
hibited to me sanctioning any other expendi- 
,an rr . r - TRR 5 - 
REPORT OF THE QUAR TER MASTER ‘tures or claims than those incurred for bases 
GENERAL, regularly in the setvice of the United States. 
There are heavy outstanding claims against But, whether such assurance was given or 
the public there, principally connected with not, common justice requires that those who 
the volunteer and militia service. A board have, in good faith, expended their time and 
of officers was organized, on my recommen- means for the service of the country be paid. 
dation and that of General ‘Towson, to ex- If the successive Governors of the Territory 
amine all claims that might be presented, and injudiciously called troops into service, let 
report them, with the testimony in support them be held to account; but, as they repre- 
of them, respectively, to this office and that sented a portion of the authority of the coun- 
of the Paymaster General. Claims amount- try, their acts, so far as third parties are con- 
ing to $262,564 58, in addition to those for cerned, should, I think, be recognized. When 
pay, amounting to $565 390 47, have been in command of the army in Florida, I found 
collected, examined and reported upon by the it advantageous to authorize Governor Call to 
board. Of this amount, $182,559 05 is on order into service a militia foree, in Middle 
account of engagements contracted by the lo- Florida, whenever, in his judgment, such a 
eal Government ot Florida in 1839, 1840, measure should become necessary. He ex- 
and 1841, on account of troops called into ercised the authority thus vested in him on 
service for the protection of the citizens of several occasions, and always, so far as I was 
the ‘Territory } $80,365 30 of this amount is capable of judging. judiciously. He and his 
for supplies furnished to the militia who successor, I have no doubt, exercised, subse- 
were subsequently mustered and received quently, their authority as judiciously; and 
into the service of the United States; and, I recommend, should the Executive not have 
as the employment of those troops was sanc- the power to recognise the just claims out- 
tioned, and their services assumed by the standing, that application be made to Con- 
Executive, so also was, of course, the pay- gress for that purpose. 
ment of their necessary supplies, means of; In my last annual report, I took occasion 
transportation, and regular allowances while | to ask attention to certain claims of the Creek 
in the service. The remainder of the claims, | Indians against the Government. As the na- 
amounting to $30,005 53, are of every de- | tional faith was pledged to that people through 
scription almost arising out of military ope- me, and the pledge given has not been re- 
rations, including the charter of steamboats deemed, it is due to myself, as well as to the 
and other vessels, hire of wagons, and pur- | Indians and the country, that the subject be 
chase of supplies by militia quartermasters | again brought to the notice of the Govern- 
who were regularly mustered. as such, into, ment. 
the service of the United States. ‘There are} The deplorable condition of the citizens of 
numerous claims that have not yet been pre-|a part of Georgia and Alabama, in the months 
sented. Captain Heintzelman, a member ofjof May and June, 1836, in consequence of 
the board, has been ordered to Florida to col-| the hostilities of the lower Creek Indians, as 
leetthem. As fast as they are received, mea-! well as the desolation pervading the Terri- 
sures will be taken to pay, as far as our means |tory of Florida at that time, in consequence 
will permit such of them as have been recog-| of the hostilities of the Seminoles, is doubt- 
nized by the Government and are properly |less remembered. 
vouched. | In the month of May, 1836, Governor 
With regard to the claims of the Territory | Call was placed in command of the army in 
of Florida, it may be proper to remark, that! Florida, and [ was suddenly ordered from this 
it has been officially reported to me that his|city to Alabama. On my arrival at Tuske- 
excellency Governor Reid, in a communica-| gee, 1 found a small volunteer force under 
tion to the Legislative Council, on the 4th of; Major General Patterson, and ascertained 
March last, giving a statement of the money | that his excellency Governor Clay had plaeed 
received and disbursed by him for the defence | a detachment, under Brigadier General More, 





( Continued from our last.) 


surance of the General Government that the 


of the Territory, declares that he has the as- ~ the southern line of the Creek country. | 


It was a matter of the utmost importance, in 
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the then condition of the country, to detacli 
as many of the chiefs and warriors as possi- 
ble from the hostile confederation. While 
making arrangements for a rapid movement 
into the Indian country, I succeeded in ob- 
taining the services of Hopoethle Yoholo, the 
principal friendly chief, and of ‘Tuckebatchee 
Harjo, and Tustenuggee Emathla. ‘Through 
the two former of these chiefs, but principally 
through the first, I carried out a system of 
policy (the chiefs acting different parts, and 
operating through different channels, without 
the knowledge of each other) which resulted 
in the surrender of the principal hostile chief, 
Neha Micco, on the 11th of June, with fom 
hundred of his warriors, on that and the two 
following days, in addition to seventy or 
eighty warriors who had surrendered on the 
9th. I marched on the 12th, having pre- 


in the wrong before the world, I was com- 
pelled to assume the responsibility of acting 
without consulting the Government; and | 
accordingly made a new treaty, by which the 
whole nation consented to remove. ‘That 
treaty, however, not having been submitted 
to the Senate, has only the force of a con- 
tract between the parties. 

In July, 1836, Iwas ordered, first by the 
‘late Secretary of War, General Cass, and 
ithen by the late President, General Jackson, 
\to raise a corps of Indian warriors, for ser- 
'vice in Florida, and send them to General 
‘Call. At the same council at which the 
chiefs consented to remove, they agreed to 
‘furnish a regiment of warriors for Florida. 
‘The regiment was immediately raised and 
‘sent, accompanied by several black interpre- 
‘ters, the property of the chiefs. One of the 
conditions on which the regiment was fur- 





‘sides, and determined not to place the country |of sapping and mining, and military bridge 


viously ordered General More to advance 2 
from below. Hopoethle Yoholo joined me nished, and on which the chiefs consented to 
on the 17th, with more than a thousand of! move at once to the West, was that the nation 
his watriers ; which, with the force under)should receive a»subsidy of ten thousand 
the two other chiefs who had joined on the’ dollars, and that the United States should pay 
14th, made a brigade of sixteen hundred for any of the interpreters who should be kill- 
warriors. ‘ed or die of wounds received from the enemy. 
By the energy of General Patterson and|!The whole nation removed, and the regiment 
his command, the judicious movements of served faithfully in Florida until discharged. 
General More, and the excellent conduct of The ten thousand dollars, but little more than 
the Indian chiefs and warriors under General the cost of a single day’s delay in Alabama, 
Hogan and other officers, I had obtained, by is justly due, and the public faith is pledged 
the morning of the 19th, the complete control’ that it be paid. One of the interpreters, the 
of every hostile band, except one, on the property of Hopoethle Yoholo, was lost in 
Chattahoochee, consisting of not more than a steamboat, under the circumstances that give 
a hundred and fifty warriors ; and, through he owner a strong claim on the country. 
Hopoethle Yaholo, the surrender of the main' Justice, as well as policy, requires that he be 
body was effected on the 22d of June, which paid. 


virtually terminated the war. ; | If, on a full examination, you should agree 
The treaty with the Creek Indians con- with me in opinion that the sums promised to 


ie 


tained a provision, that no Indian was to be’ tye Indians should be paid, may I hope that 
removed from the country but with his own you will place the subject hefore the President 
consent. With the hostile Indians I had no} jy such a manner as to obtain his favorable 
difficulty. As the military commander, [had | y.eq9mmendation of it to Congress ? 
the right, and I exercised it, of imposing such) With high consideration and respect, Lam, 
eonditions, in all cases of capitulation, as the .j- your obedient servant, 
interests of the country and my instructions}; =~ TH. S. JESUP. 
demanded ; and I invariably required that) Quartermaster General. 
they should remove. Having disposed of} ‘The Hon. J. C. Spencer, 
them, the difficulty was to remove the friend- | 
ly Indians. The principal chiefs were ge-| ~_ 
nerally in favor of emigration; but some of) ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, 
them, as well as their people, were opposed | Washington, Nov. 19, 1841. 
to it, and all of them wanted time. Sir: On the subject of creating a body of 
The troops, whose services were required | Sappers, miners, and pontoniers, I have to 
in Florida but who could not be spared until) offer some remarks in addition to those con- 
the removal of the Indians, were costing the| tained in the body of this report, connecting 
public, together with the subsistence of the} them with an estimate and draught of a bill. 
Indians, from eight to ten thousand dollars a; Many of these remarks have been before 
day. To remove by force those who were} communicated to the War Department. 
unwilling to go would have been a violation} The great importance of having in our ar- 
of the treaty. Pressed by difficulties on all!my a body of men expert in the operations 


Secretary of War. 
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building, is obvious to all who are famili jar ol non- iia a cial officers and soldiers of the 


with military operations. 


department, i in addition to the studies requi- 


In time of war they must exist, and their|site for their respective stations, have been 
organization cannot be deferred until that) diligently exercised, not only in the execu- 
emergency has arisen without entirely disre- | tion of parallels, approaches, batteries, saps, 
garding the blood-bought experience of other{mines, and other works of a siege, but also 
nations. In Napier’s History of the Penin-| in the mancuvres of pontons, “and in the 
sular War—a work unsurpassed by any in| formation of military bridges i in general; so 
the language on military affairs—the author, | that there is no operation which the British 
referring to the first English siege of Badajos, | ‘engineer department can be called upon to 
in May, 1811, says: ‘Thus the first serious} perform, in the face of an enemy, for which 
siege undertaken by the British army in the|the officers and men may not, with propriety, 
peninsular war commenced ; and, to the dis-/be said to have been previously qualified by 


credit of the English Government, no army | 2 


ietual experience ; and the kind of experi- 


was ever so ill provided with the means of/ence which is the us required at home is pecu- 


prosecuting such an enterprise. 


The engi-| liarly necessary for a corps whose duties are 


neer officers were exceedingly zealous; and,jnot only of the most vital importance towards 
notwithstanding some defects in the constitu-}the suecess of armies, but which, in a war 
tion and customs of their corps, tending ra-|of sieges, (such as every obstinately pro- 
ther to make regimental than practical scien-| tracted contest must necessarily lead to,) are 
tific officers, many of them were very well | of so very hazardous a nature, that, in the 
versed in the theory of their business. But|common course of military events, the ma- 
the-ablest trembled when reflecting on their|jor part of the officers are always likely to 
utter destitution of all that belonge ed to real |be killed or disabled before they can possi- 


service. Without a corps of sappers and 
miners, without a single private who knew 
how to carry on an approach under fire, they 
were compelled to attack fortresses defended 


tific troops of the age. 
finest soldiers were oblized to sacrifice them- 
selves in a lamentable manner, to compensate 


bly have opportunities of acquiring an equal 


idegree of practical knowledge in the field.” 


Sir John L. Jones, of the royal engineers, 


says ‘that the army in Spain was unattend- 
by the most war-like, practised, and scien-| 


The best officers and! 


for the negligence and tenpactty of a Go-' 


vernment always ready t ) plunge the nation 
into war, without the ‘tie! htest care of what 
was necessary to obtain success. ‘The sieges 
carried on by the British, in Spain, were a 


monest materials, and the means necessary 
for their art, were denied the engineers.’ 


ed by a single sapper and miner till late in 
1813; and “that England, possessing a 
corps of officers professionally educated, and 
well grounded in the science of attack and 
defence, she denied them every requisite 


establishment to render their acquirements 
availing, and most unreasonably expected her 
‘armies to reduce the skilfully fortified places 
of the nineteenth century with means inferior 
succession of butcheries; beeause the eom-| 


to those brought against the exposed and ill- 


‘constructed places of the sixteenth and seven- 


The lives of our citizens will always be too! 


precious for a Suwarrow o: Wellington to 
make fascines of their bodies to fill ditehes, 
or to sacrifice them in reekless and fruitless 
assaults, when honor, success, and compara- 
tive safety, wait upon the simple application 
of the art of the sapper and miner. No fi 
ture historian should be able to reflect a sim- 
ilar reproach on the Ameriean nation to that 


which the British offieer has fixed on the) 


English Government. 
The experience in the first years of the | 
peninsular war taught Great Britain the ne- 


miners as they do artillerists. 


‘ 


¢ 


teenth centuries. 

‘The customs and organization of modern 
armies as essentially require sappers and 
’ ‘he exercise 
of their art, in the informal attacks of posts, 
intrenchments, &c., which are of constant 
occurrence in war, and also in sieges, saves 
the lives of large numbers, and converts en- 
terprises of great uncertainty and peril into 
works of easy achievement. 

In a campaign, when not engaged in a 
siege, these troops would constitute a part of 
he advanced guard of an adv ancing army, 
‘and of the rear guard of a retreating one: in 


cessity of having well instructed engineer! the first case, repairing roads, making bridges, 
troops, as will be seen bv the following ex-/and leading on the assault of intrenched po- 
tract from Colonel Pasley’s Course of Mili-jsitions; in the latter, destroying bridges, 


tary Instruction: ‘* The officers of the corps | 


of royal engineers, British army, had no 
means of preparing themselves for their ar- 
duous and important duties in the field previ- 
ously to 1812. Since that period, the junior 
officers of the royal engineers, and all the 





constructing barricades, and multiplying, to 
the utmost, impediments in the path of the 
enemy. 
In crossing rivers, their services, as pon- 
toniers, would be almost indispensable. 
Whenever it may be necessary to strength- 
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en a position by intrenchments, each sapper, 
from previous training, would be competeni 
to direct the operations of a large party of 
workmen, Forexample: Col. Pasley says 

‘No less than about 18,000 peasants and 
2,000 horses worked, by order of the Duke 
of Wellington, under the direction of officers 
of the royal engineers, in improving the de- 
fences of the frontier of the Netherlands, for 
some months together, immediately before 
the great victory of Waterloo}; and, by all 


of Badajos 13 out of 20, at Burgos 3 out of 
5, at St. Sebastian’s 1] out of 18,” 

The French effected the organization of 
their engineer troops in the reign of Louis 
XI1V,, and maintained them in avery efficient 
state throughout the last century, so that ca- 
sualties in their service have been rarely in 
as great proportion as those exhibited in the 
English. In the protracted siege of Saragos- 
sa, ‘when the besieged were as numerous as 
the besiegers, 15 out of 27 of their engineers 





accounts, the extensive works then in hand 
were constructed with the greatest regularity 
and despatch. Now, it may easily be con- 
ceived tha‘, to have directed such a great bo- 


were killed and wounded before the French 
redueed the place. 

If too great stress appears to be laid upon 
the English experience in these matters it 





dy of workmen to proper advantage, by 
means of a few officers of engineers, would | 
have been utterly impossible but for the sys- 
tem adopted, of su dividing the various works 
amongst the non commissioned officers and 
Pp. iv ites.” 


Success or failure at a siege frequently de-| 


cides the fate of a campaign, sometimes of 
an army, and has, more than once, that of a! 
State. The failures before Poin in 1525, | 
Metz in 1552, Prague in 1757, Acre in 1799, 
and Burgos in 1812, and the success at York-| 
town in 1781, are examples. By the first 

France lost her monarch, the flower of her 
nobility, and her Italian conquests; by the 
second, she was saved from destruction, and 
30,000 of her enemies perished ; 
third, the great Frederick was brought to the 


brink of destruction; by the fourth, Napo-| 
leon was stopped in a career which might 


have changed the face of the world; by the 
fifth, the French gained time to concentrate, 
their forces and regain the ascendancy ; hy| 
the last, the United States put the finishing 
stroke to the work of independence. 
Innumerable instances of disastrous conse-| 
quences attending the failure of sieges might 
be adduced. Those who have reflected on it! 


must feel that the dearest interests of aco une |i 


try are frequently staked on the sure and! 
speedy reduction of a fortress. 
quently, of great moment that its sieges| 
should be carried on in the best possible 
manner ; that is to savy, by a due union of 
science, labor, and force ; that they shauld be 
rendered not only short, but certain, and liitle 
costly in men. 

The peculiarly hazardous nature of the 
engineers’ duty in sieges is such that every 
precaution should be taken for rendering a 
corps of engineers effective in the field. The 
loss of the royal engineers, (British army,) 
in killed and wounded, in proportion to the 
total number employed in the several sieges in 
Spain, is given by Col. Pasley as follows: 
“ At the first siege of Badajos 5 out of 7, at 
Ciudad Rodrigo 7 out of 18, at the last siege 


by the| 


It is conse-| 


arises from the fact that the other great Ev- 


|Topean powers had long previously adopted 
ia system which England at last introduced 


into her military organization by constraint. 
Her practical good sense and jealous econo- 
imy ought also to recommend " our most de- 
liberate consideration what she found so es- 
sential to the efficiency of her service. 

Vauban, the greatest of military engineers, 
in a memoir written in 1704, urging upon 
the French Gavernment the organization of a 
company of sappers, says: “They would 
, be useful in peace as well as in. war, and 
would be the means of saving much in all 
fortifications where they should be employed. 
‘In faet, I have not the Jeast doubt that they 
would save annually to the king much more 
than their pay. Lassert all I have said on 
this subject with as much confidence as if [ 
had seen the results; andj can with the same 
jeertainty add, that this simall troop will be 
the means of saving large numbers of good 
|engincers and brave officers and soldiers from 
the stern necessity to which we are reduced, 
\of exposing, almost alw ays, the laborers and 
‘those who support them; which necessity 
would not arise, had we at command a suffi- 
cient number of this kind of workmen, well 
ins:ructed. ‘To such a degree have I felt the 
necessity of sappers at every siege at which I 
have been present, that [ have always had 
reason to repent of not having more urgently 
solicited the creation of this company.’’ All 
ithe anticipations of Vauban have been more 
than realized, and the corps of sappers and 
miners has received the most careful atten- 
tion. The French engineer troops, at this 
mament, consist of 54 companies, on the war 
establishment, containing 8,076 men, and on 
the peace establishment 5,412. 

It is in time of peace that this description 
of force must be prepared, because much 
time and practice are required to produce the 
necessary skill, and because there is little or 
nothing in the arts and business of civil life 
which prepares men for these peculiar ser- 
vices. But there are duties and services to 
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be rendered by these troops, even in time of work, and often, also, to the comfort an 
peace, which are of themselves of high im- health of the garrison. ‘This arrangemen 
portance in many points of view, and demand | w ould, besides, allow of the concentration o 
immediate attention from the Government. | the troops whenever the’ public service migh\ 

During the season of encampment at the! require it; and would, at the same time, be 
military academy, the sappers, miners, and’in harmony with the purpose of exercising 
pontoniers, would be carrying on a course of , the volunteer companies of the neighboring 
practical field engineering, in,company with! cities and towns in the forts and batteries, in 
the graduating class of cadets, and under the the absence of the regular garrisons. 
direction of the officer of engineers com-| It is now proposed 1 to add to the corps of 
manding the sappers, aided by all the officers engineers one company of sappers, miners, 
of engineers who are stationed at the institu-| and pontoniers, under the general designation 
tion to assist in its instruction. By these | of engineer soldiers, with the fourfold ob- 
means this most useful description of know- | ject of— 
ledge will be diffused through every corps of) Ist. Supplying the army with a description 
the: army; and officers af engineers, whose} of force indispensable to military operations 
special duty it is to take charge of such ope-|in time of war. 
rations, will be relieved from the necessity of| 2d. Providing a body of men to aid in. in- 
taking the field without ever having seen con-/structing the cadets in the’ field labors of a 
structed a gabion, fascine, or any other of the | campaign, and in other kinds of practical en- 
various and peculiar materials of their art. i gineering. 

The instruction communicated to the sap-| 3d. Supplying engineer officers, in their 
per, miner, and pontonier, at the military constructions during peace, with overseers 
academy, would, moreover, render them in-|and master-workmen ; and, 
valuable as assistants to engineer officers car-| 4th. Supplying to each fort, when finished, 
rying on civil or military works. If every | persons who shall be competent to execute all 
officer in charge of a work in progress were |current repairs, keeping the works at all 
supplied (according to the size of the work,)| times in readiness for service. 
with one or more of the men thus instructed, | The duties which it is designed to impose 
to act as overseers, the advantage to the pub-j on these engineer soldiers require men pos- 
lic service, and the economy also, would be | sessing superior physical qualities, intelli- 
great. As it is, these officers are obliged to) gence, a certain degree of education, and also 
employ people who, however expert as me-|some trade or handicraft that can be applied 
chanics, know nothing of the peculiar struc-| to the peculiar functions of the company. It 
tures they are about to superintend, and are,! will be in vain to look for favorable results 
moreover, almost always contaminated by the with qualifications of a lower order; and 
contract system of building now generally those we ask for are not to be commanded 
applied to private edifices. And, after all,; without paying forthem. ‘Ihe experience of 
persons of suitable qualifications and charac-| the ordnance department shows the prices at 
ter cannot be obtained but at prices much be-| which analogous employments may be filled ; 
yond the highest rate proposed to be allowed and these have been adopted in the draught of 
the engineer soldier. the bill herewith. 

The presence in each of the forts of one,) As any estimate of the cost of this com- 
two, or more, of the engineer company,) pany, founded on a substitution of this for 
would produce not only a considerable saving any other body, might be ebjected to, I will 
of expense, but also result in a perfect state | ‘consider the cost in another light entirely—in 
of repair and preparation for service at alljone to which it is difficult to conceive that 
times. These soldiers would be able to ap- any objection can be made. It has been re- 
ply repairs of all sorts with theirown hands;, marked above that one of the objects pro- 
and, their peculiar duty being to watch over posed to be ac ‘complished by the creation of 
the condition of the work, all injuries and this company is to supply engineer officers, 
dilapidations would be diuiio’ ered and arrest-| in their constructions, with overseers and 
ed at the very commencement, when repairs master-workmen. There are, at this moment, 
would be easy and at small cost. |thus employed upon the various fortifications 

An engineer non-commissioned officer,|in progress, not less than fifteen overseers 
with one or more engineer soldiers, intrusted| and master-workmen, who receive at least 
with the duty of keeping the fortifications in| $3 per day; there are not less than twenty 
a state of repair and efficiency, would relieve| overseers, whose respective wages are at 
the garrison from all such duties, for which,/|!east $2 50 per day; and very numerous 


from the nature of things, it cannot be pre- 
pared, but which are nevertheless indispensa- 
ble to a proper state of preparation in the 





sub-overseers, &c., whose daily allowances 
exceed $1 50 and $1 25 per day. If, now, 
we suppose one-half of the company to be 
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cstributed amongst the several constructin? 
flicers, they would stand in lieu of the per- 
ons now employed, as follows: 5 sergeants 
n lieu of 5 principal overseers at the rate of 
$3 per day, or $936 per annum, amount to 
$4,680 00 
5 corporals in lieu of 5 over- 
seers of the lower grade, at 
the rate of $2 50 per day, or 


$780 per annum, amount to 3,900 00 


20 privates of the Ist class, in lieu 
of 20 sub-overseers at the rate 
of $1 75 per day, or $506 per 
annum, amount to 

20 privates of the 2d class, in lieu 
of 20 sub-overseers of the low- 
est.grade, at the rate of $1 25 
per day, or $390 per annum, 
amount to 


10,920 00 


7,800 00 





Total 





The sum of $27,300 is obviously the sum | 


paid every year, at the rates assumed, (which 
are Jess than the actual rates,) to fifty persons 
whom the constructing officers would most 
gladly see replaced by the same numbers 
from a well instructed engineer companv, 
while the total cost per annum of the whole 
company of one hundred men will be but 
$25,935 91. ‘The remaining fifty men, who 
would be left at the Point to perfect them- 
selves in field duty, and assist in the practical 
instruction of the cadets, would consequently 
be maintained entirely without expense to the 
United States ; indeed, there would be an act- 
ual annualsaving of upwards of $1,000, by the 
creation and employment of this company, on 
the suppositions above made, which are all 


stated at rates against rather than in favor of 


the proposed arrangement. One-half of the 
company will suffice, it is thought, to assist 
in the exercises of the academy ; if a less 
number shall be foundto answer, the saving 
will be the greater. 


It was considered proper to go into the 
above calculation in order to show that the 
measure is not objectionable, as likely to in- 


volve the military establishment in additional 


expenditures ; but whether there is to be a 
saving of a few thousand dollars, or an aug- 


mentation of a like amount, should be regar- | 


ded as of little consequence, compared with 
the deficiency in our military organization 
and instruction which this measure is designed 
to supply. And I must be pardoned for re- 
peating, that the want of this description of 
force, for services both of war and peace, and 
the want in the officers of every corps of the 
army of that practical field instruction which 


$27,300 00. 








ore 


ean be acquired fully only by the aid of this 
force, are evils pregnant with impor‘ent con- 
sequences, and as they are evils which can 
be cured only slowly and gradually, not a 
moment should be lost in resorting to the 
remedy, 
J have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your most obedient servant, 
JOS. G. TOTTEN, 
Col. and Chief Engineer. 
Hon. J. C. Spencer, Secretary of War. 








A BILL for the organization of a company of sap- 
pers, miners, and pontoniers. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United Stales of America in 
| Congress assembled, That there be added to the corps 
'of engineers one company of sappers, miners and 
| pontoniers, to be called engineer soldiers; which com- 

pany shal! be composed of ten sergeants, or master- 
| workmen ; ten corporals, oroverseers ; two musicians; 
| thirty-nine privates of the first class, or artificers ; 
(and thirty-nine privates of the second class, or laho- 
rers: in all, one hundred men. 
| Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the pay and 
rations of the sergeants or master-workmen of said 
company shall be the sameas those now allowed by 
law to the master-workmen employed by the Ord- 
| nance departinent, excepting that the engineer ser- 
geants shall receive one ration only per day, instead 
of one ration and a half; of the corporals or over- 
seers, the same as those now allowed by law to 
the armorers, carriage-makers and blacksmiths, eme- 
ployed by the Ordnance depa:tinent, excepting that 
the engineer corporals shall receive one ration onl 
per day, instead of one ration and a half; of the pri- 
vates of the first class or artificers, the same as those 
now allowed by law to the artificers employed by the 
Ordnance department ; of the privates of the second 
class, or laborers, the same as those now allowed by 
law to the laborers employed by the Ordnance depart- 
ment; and of the musicians, the same as those allow- 
ed by law to the musicians of the line of the army. 
The said non-commissioned officers, privates, and 
musicians, being respectively entitled to the same 
clothing and other allowances as «re granted by law,to 
non-commissioned officers, privates, and musicians, of 
the artillery in the army of the United Siales. 

Sec. 38. And be it further enacied, That the said 
engineer company shall be subject to the rules and 
articles of war; shall be recruited in the same man- 
ner, and with the same limitation; and shall be en- 
titled to the same provisions, allowances, and benefits, 
in every respect, as are allowed to the other troops 
constituting the present military peace establishment. 

Sep. 4. And be tt further enacted, Tisat the said 
engineer company shall be attached to and compose 
a part of the corps of engineers, and be officered by 
officers of that corps, as at presentorganized, They 
shall be instructed in and perform all the duties of 
sappers, tniners, and pontoniers, and shall aid in giv- 
ing practical instruetion in these branches at the Mili- 
tary Academy. ‘They shall, moreover, under the 
orders of the Chief Engineer, be liable to serve, by 
detachments in overseeing and aiding laborefs upon 
| fortifications or other works under the Engineer de- 
| partment, and supervising finished fortifications, as 
| fort keepers, preventing injury and applying repairs, 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Chief 
| Engineer, with the approbation of the Secretary of 
War, be authorized to. regulate and determine the 
number, quality, form, dimensions, &e., of the neces- 
sary vehicles, pontons, tools, implements, arms, and 


| other supplies for the use and service of said com- 


| pany, as a body of sappers, miners, and pontoniers. 
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REPORT ON A NATIONAL FOUNDRY. | Finishing shop, 2. with lathes any othe ma- 
OrpNANCE OFFICE, Pattern shop, §  chinery; 
Washington, November 1, 1841. | Smiths’ shop ; 
Sir: Agreeably to your instructions of the| Store-houses ; 
27th ultimo, requiring the opinion of the| Dwelling-houses for officers ad prncipal 

















Ordnance department on the subject of es-} workmen, 
tablishing a national foundry, I have the ho-| ‘These buildings and fixturesshoulc be so 


nor to report: ‘arranged that the establishmen mightbe ca- 

The establishment of a national foundry) pable of enlargement, as the wants of the 
has been repeatedly recommended by this de- country might hereafter requir. 
partment, and its opinion of the expediency; ‘The cost of such an establshmeut would 
of such a measure, remains unchanged, and!depend very much on the sif whic] might 
is strengthened by the results of observations! be chosen for it: if placed ir the vicnity of 
made by the members of the ordnance board .a village, or in a populous cantry, !ttle ex- 
who were sent last year to Europe for the pense need beineurred for !wellin-houses 
purpose of examining the foundries for ord- belonging to the establishnent. "he site 
nance in several foreign countries. should necessarily be such at to affed ready 

The objects of a national foundry in the! means of receiving materiak, and df distri- 
United States would be, chiefly: ‘buting the products of the manufature. If 

1. ‘To afford the means of testing and com- to these advantages could pe joied that of 
paring the various kinds of iron and other, the immediate vicinity of bels of ron ore of 
materials used in the manufacture of ord- established excellence, the value»f the site 
nance, and the results of various processes of would be muchenhanced. And, the other 
manufacture. Under this head would be hand, it may be remarked, hat i the means 
embraced, the trial of different kinds of iron of transportation are easy,the melting fur- 
ore, and of different kinds of fuel, &c., used nace need not constitute apartof the estab- 
in reducing them; the effect of mixing va- lisliment, but may be placdl, ay convenience 
rious kinds of ore and of iron together; ex- may require, at a distancefror the foundry. 
periments on making iron cannon from cer- It is also well worthy of zonideration whe- 
tain ores, with metal from the first fusion, as ther the foundry may notbe attached to one 
is practised successfully in Sweden; acom- of the existing arsenals+anarrangement by 
parison of the merits of different alloys, and which the cost of establinizg it, and the time 
different modes of moulding and casting, in required for putting it inoperation, might be 
the manufacture of brass ordnance. much diminished. — 

2. ‘To furnish the means of making suita-. Independently of the osiof the site and of 
ble experiments in establishing the best pat- erecting dwelling-house, he following may 
terns for ordnance, and in adopting new kinds be taken as an approxmae estimate of the 
of cannon, either for the land or sea service. costof such an establishmmtas is above pro- 

3. ‘To esiablish a standard of quality and posed: 
proof in the manufacture of ordnance, for the 1 blast furnace, with naclinery and 


purpose of exercising the necessary contro]! appendages, $45,000 
over private contractors in these respects, as 1 foundry building, $10,000 
well as in regulating their prices for work. — 6 air furnaces, 12,000 
In order to be capable of accomplishing 1 cupalo furnace, wth fix- 
these objects, and at the same time of produe- | tures, 2,000 


ing a useful quantity of work, without en- 2 dying ovens, crams, 
grossing the manufacture of ordnance, the, flasks, and other appen- 
establishment should include— | dages to a foundy, 6,000 





1 blast furnace, with blowing machinery, 30,000 
roasting kilns, coal houses, &e:; ,1 boring-mill building, 10,000 
4 air furnaces for iron, in two | Moving power and gerring, 15,000 
pairs ; 6 boring beds, 8,000 
2 air furnaces for brass ; |1 trunnion lathe, 1,000 
1 cupalo furnace, with bellows ; Foundry. | , —— 34,000 
2 dying ovens, cranes, and other | Railways for moving guns, &c., 5,000 
appendages to a foundry build- Finishing shop, wih lathes and 
ing ; | other machinery, 15,000 
4 boring beds for heavy can- Pattern shop, do. do. 6,000 
non ; Smiths’ shop, 10,000 
2 boring beds for light can- $Boring mill. | Store-houses, 15,000 
non ; Z 








trunnion lathe ; Total, 
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Asall tie details of the establishment must} Many considerations, illustrating, with si- 
confrm t¢ the site which may be chosen, the milar detail, the points presented in Captain 
only ictiot on the subject which would seem | Mordecai’s report, might be brought forward 
to be iow ixpedient, is, to procure authority by a person familiar with the subject, all 
and means o select and purchase a site, for showing the great importance of the contem- 
which purpse the sum of $25,000 would plated establishment; and I know of nothing 
probally suiice. in opposition to such an establishment but 

Respectfuly submitted. By order: the interest of private founders. 

A. MORDECAI, I must, however, advert to one matter, 

Caz. Ord and Assistant to Col of Ord. which should not be lost sight of. ‘The es- 
Hon. . C. Sencer, Sec. of War. tablishment should be national in every 

—— isense ; it is necessary to the militia; it is as 
Eneimer Department, |much demanded by the wants of the naval as 
Viashington, Nov. 17, 1841. ‘by those of the military service. Its magni- 

Sir :I haveattentively perused the accom- | tude, its location, and its organization, should 
panyingrepor from the Ordnance depart-| have reference to this triplicate function. 
ment, (4 the ubject of a national foundry,), 1 have the honor to sefer you to the follow- 
transmittd to ne with your note of the 15th|ing papers relating to the subject : 
instant, ad emcur fully with the writer of} Annual report of Secretary of War, De- 
that reporas tothe necessity and importance cember, 1831; Ist session 22d Congress, vol. 
of such anestabishment, and as to the parti- | 1, doc. 2, page 23. 
cular purpses which it should be applied,! Annual report of Secretary of War, De- 
so far as hthasenumerated them. Having |'cember, 1836; lst.session 24th Congress, 
studied breity,the writer alluded, merely, vol. 1, doc. 1, page 47. 
to some topis, in which, but for the restric- Report of Gen. Wool and Col. Ta'cott, Feb- 
tion, his argunen might, and no doubt would, ruary, 1836; Ist session 24th Congress, vol. 
have been poateily enforced. 3, doc. 106. 

I will addue oe instance: Report of board of officers, November, 

An iron giv s occasionatly produced, 1840; 2d session 26th Congress, vol. 1, doc. 
which almost difis the power of gunpowder 2, page 59. 
to break it; whilethe very next fruits of the Very respectfully, 
same metal, the sm fire, and the same hands, | Your most obedient servant, 
will fly to piece t the first trial. No cir-| JOS. G. TOTTEN, 
cumstances can »econceived which would Col. and Chief Engineer. 
impart to the firstgn a strength greater than Hon. J. C. Spencer, Sec. of War. 
belongs to the m¢a,of which it was formed 


—it was, afier alljnerely an iron gun. We REPORT OF THE PAYMASTER GE- 











an, however, imai infe- y 

can, howe er, Imaiie many causes of infe- NERAL. 

riority to exist in tlesecond gun, not known | P G sO 

to, or not under tle control of the founder. | ATMSAEED eee une 


The first gun is strony by accident, in spite | November 15, 1841. 
of the ignorance of thi founder; the second; Sur: I have the honor herewith to submit 
is weak because of lis snorance. And this 2 tabular statement of the fiscal transactions 
is the actual state eftheart. of the pay department for the fourth quarter 
While this state coninues, the Govern- of the year 1840, and for the first, second, 
ment will of course order very heavy guns, ‘and third quarters of 1841. 
with a view to save the lies and the courage; It will be seen by that statement that the 
of their men, as well asto save the guns. | balances in the hands ef the several paymas- 
And as the profit of the founder is the greater ters on the Ist of October, 1840, amounted 
as the gun is heavier, his ‘nterest is adverse to $483,032 27; that they received from 
to a reduction of weight—tothat improvement ‘that time to the 80th of September, 1841, 
in the art on which soimnense a saving to $3,067,089 36, making $3,550,121 63 to be 
the Government depencs. % ‘accounted for; that of this sum $3,156,- 
Owing, not to the weakness of iron, but to|572 96 have been disbursed and accounted 
the uncertain strength of iron guns, the field |for, leaving a balance of $393,548 67 to be 
train (required to be light) is now made of accounted for hereafter. ‘I‘his balance is ap- 
brass in most services, a} a cost four or five | plicable to payments that fall cue within the 
times greater than iron. And an occasional | present quarter, and will, no doubt, be satis- 
fortunate casting shows taat the dimensions | factorily accounted for in due time. 
of our iron guns are much greater than, ina| It appears from the reports of the officers 
more perfect state of the art, would be ne-|of the department, received within the pre- 
cessary. sent quarter, that the payments to the regular 
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troops have been neni down to later dates | 


than they generally are when the annual 
statement of the departmentis made. ‘These 
payments are heavier than they were in 1840, 
in consequence of the rank and file being 
fuller. ‘There will, however, be a balance of 
$200,000 of the appropriation for 1841 re- 
maiii.ng in the Treasury, after satisfying all 
claims against the department for the present 
year. ‘This amount { have deducted from the 
estimate for 1842. 

‘The payment of four companies of Geor- 
gia militia called out by the Governor, and 
afterwards re¢eived into the service of the 
United States, was delayed for want of an 
appropriation, which was not obtained until 
near the close of the extra session of Con- 
gress. These claims have sinéé been paid. 
‘There were four other companies also called 
out by the Governor, but not received into 
the service of the United States, in conse- 
quence of their commanding officer’s object- 
ing to their serving on foot, ‘and to their being 
mustered for a longer time than the Governor 
called them out for, An officer of the army 
has recently been ordered to muster these 
companies, undef special instructions, and an 
estimate will be prepared, to be submitted to 
Congress for its action, so soon 2s the rolls 
and the repott of the mustering officer are re- 
ceived. 

The settlement of the claims of the Flori-|h 
da militia has been delayed to afford time for 
a board of officers to investigate certain 
frauds, which the Secretary of War was in- 
formed would be perpetrated if they were not 
examined into before settlement. This in- 
vestigation has, in part, been made, and will 





soon be completed, when the troops will be | 


paid without further delay. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
N. TOWSON, Paymaster Gen’l. 
To the Hon. J.C. Spencer, 
Seerctar vy din War. 


of Congress cf the 3d March 

1841, .28,000 00 
And the amount arising from the 

sale of damaged surgical in- 

struments, books, &c. 





208 31 





$64,379 16 





Of this sum there has been paid, curing 
the past year, at the Treasury, 
On account of the pay and other 





claims of private physicians $4,769 79 
On account of medical and hos- 
pital supplies 4,471 57 
And by disbursing agents for me- 
dical and hvspital supplies, 
books, printing, &. 27,788 76 
Leaving a balance on the 30th 
September, 1841, 
In the hands of disbursing agents 626 95 
And in the ‘Treasury of the 
United States 26,722 09 
$64,379 16 


——'\ 


As ihe balance of the appropriation for 
erecting hospitals at militaty posts is reported 
by the Quartermaster General, and the returns 
are made to his department, it is not deemed 
necessary to notice it in this report. 

The number of cases of sickness which 

ave been under treatment by the medical of- 
ficers of the army and private physicians em- 
ployed in the service of the United States, 
during the year ending the 30th September, 
was 38,559—37,499 of which occurred with- 
in the year, 1,060 being cases that remained 
the preceding | year. 

Of the who'e number of persons reported 


on 





|sick, 36,374 have been restored to duty, 320 


‘have been discharged the service, 80 have de- 
serted, and 387 have died. 

From the quarterly reports made to this 
office by the medical officers, the mean 
'strength® of is army for the last year is esti- 


RAL. 


Surcron Generav’s Orrice, 
November 15, 1841. 
Sin: In obedience to your instructions, 
have the honor to report the operations of the | 
medical department during the fiscal year end- |! 
ing the 30th September iast. 

‘The amount of the appropriation for the 
medical and hospital department, remaining 
on the 30th September, 1840, 

In the hands of disbursing agents, 


was $7 40 
In the Treasury of the United 
States 36,163 45 


Amount appropriated by the act 


"| sick during this period was 38,559, it will 
lappear that the proportion of cases to the 
Pogo of men in service was nearly as 4 to 


| 1, or 396 percent. The aggregate of deaths 


1 | w as 387; exhibiting a ratio of mortality to 
ithe number of men of 1 to 254, or nearly 4 


per cent.; and the proportion of deaths to the 
number of cases treated of 1 to 992, ora 
fraction over 1 per cent. : 
Besides the diseases incident to the cli- 
mate and the service in Florida, the epid:>m- 
ic fever, which has proved so fatal at the 
* Whatever discrepancy there may be between the 
strength here given and that reported by the Adjutant 


General will be accounted for by the cireumstance 
that the above only includes the officers and men at 





posts, &c., from whence medical reports are made. 
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ber of officers and men of nearly 42 to 1, o: 


South during the past season has also prevail. 
ed among the troops serving in that territory. 
The average strength of the army in Florida. 
during the year, being about 4,738, the num. 
ber of cases of sickness amounted to 21,027. 
exhibiting a proportion of cases to the num- 


443 percent. ‘I'he deaths being 254, pres- 
enta ratio of moriality to the pumber of mien 
of 1 to 182, or 5} per cent,; and the propor- 
tion of deaths to the number of cases treated 
of 1 to 827 or 1} per cent. | 

The medical and hospital supplies for the | 
army, during the past year, were transmitted | 
to the several posts. and received in good or- 
der. Being carefully selected by a highly 


chased on the most favorable terms. 

These and other supplies have been regu- 
larly accounted for by the required returns of | 
the medical officers, which have been examin- 
ed, with the exception of four orfive, and set- 
tled to the 30:h of September. 

All the officers of tHe department but one 
are on duty or under orders for their respec- 
tive stations. ‘This circumstance, while it 
evinces the commendable zeal and efficiency 


of the medical corps, is the nore gratifying 


when it is considered that they have so large- 
ly participated in the exposures and privations 
of the camp and field. 

The annual medical board for the examina- 
tion of assistant surgeons for promotion and 


of candidates for appointment convened in| 


Philadelphia in May last. Of the former, 
four were examined, and three found quatified 
for promotion. 

Twenty-six candidates were invited to ap- 
pear before the board ; of which number twe ne 
ty-two presented themselves, three voluntar 
ly withdrew, three did noteome within the pre- 
scribed regulations, two absented themselves, 
fourteen were examined, and six approv éd. 
The latter have all been appointed. 

The system of examination, both for ap- 


pointment and for promotion, which was 


adopted by a regulation of the Department 


in 1832, and confirmed by legislative authori- | 


ty in 1834, has now been in operation suffi- 
cien'ly long to test its value and establish its 
eminent wisdnm. 

Respectfully submitted. 

H. -L. HEISKELL, 
Acting Surgeon General, 
Hon. Joun C. Spencer, 
Secretary of War, Washington. 











OOK AND JOB PRINTIN G—|} 


of every variety and description, neatly and ex- 
editiously executed, at the office of the Army and 
Navy Chronicle, opposite to the Navy Department, 


Heap Quarters, Eastern Department, 
Vew York, October 15, 1830. 
Str: | have had the honor to receive from 
he War Department and from your office 
etters containing the resolution of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, pass- 
“dat its last session, relative to a reduction 
~ the army, and in which letters I am ‘* in- 
vited to communicate {my | views on the 
subjects”’ 





| have now had this resolution under con- 
sideration for several months, with the army 
register before me, and with an eye to the se- 
veral branches of service, in all their detail, 
as carried on and executed by the aggregate 


|of the commissioned officers in the staff and 
competent and faithful officer of the depart- | 
ment, they were of the best quality, and pur- | 


the line, and [ do solemnly declare that I 
scarcely know one who could be dispensed 


| with, ** without injury (more or less} to the 
public service. 


99 


‘l'o begin with the major general, or com- 
mander of ihe army, an office which it has 
| several times been»proposed to abolish. 
| Lconsider this place, without reference*to 
‘the late, the present, or any future incumbent, 
|as essential to the symmetry of the army ; to 
|its just organization ; to its efficient and uni- 
form administration, under the head of orders, 
or the tevhnieal subdivisions, service and dis. 
cipline. ‘These, | am intimately persuaded, 
cannot be carried on and maintained, with 
uniformity and efficiency, without a central 
and abiding commander. The Secretary.of 
War has not, either by the act creating his 
department, the rules and articles of war, or 
any other act of Congress, any direct eom- 
mand over the army. He can only issue 
orders in the name, or by the express au- 
hokey of the President. He has rarely been 
i peerqnee: and never may again be appointed, 
with a reference to his practical knowledge 
of the history and actual state of the military 
service. He is a high political and. ministe- 
rial functionary, and therefore usually chang- 
ed at the beginning of every administration, 
and irequently during the same administration. 
Thus we have had, since the present orga- 
nization of the army, (1821,) four Seereta- 
ries of War, and at least as many more par 
interim ; whereas, in the same period, there 
|have been but two commanders of the army, 
‘each, of course, professionally and minutely 
acquainted with the history, actual condition 
'and wants of the service committed to his im- 
| mediate charge. 

Of the adjutant general and the two inspec- 
tors general, who serve under the immediate 
orders of the commander of the army, I have 
heard no objection either to their usefulness 
or necessity, and ean anticipate none. 

I am of opinion that one of the aids de 
}camp of the general in chief might usefully 


} 
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be sent back to the line, and that the other | re generally 


should be attached to the adjutant general’: 
office as an assistant. In other words, Lam 
of opinion that the general in chief require: 
but one aid de camp, and that (haf ones boul 

be employed as the adjutant general’s assis- 
tant. 
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it appears to me impossible to curtail the | 


personnel of 


subsistence, of the paymaster general, of the 


the departments of the quarter-| 
master general, of the commissary general of | 


surgeon general, or of the commissary gene: | 
ral of purchases, (with one exce; ption,) as ai| 


present organize 1d, without injury to economy) 
and the efliciency of the service. 
ception is to the first 
my opinion, the quartermaster general is au- 
thorized. under a late law, to employ five 
moie officers, to be taken from the line, as 
assistants, than the public service requires. 

Of those scientific and necessary corps; 


the engineers and topographical engineers, | 


the universal opinion seems to be, among in- 
tellirent men, that both should be slightly 
inzreased to meet the important demands ot 
the public service. 

In.this review I speak not of the ordnance 


ai bree four regiments of artillery, 
The ex- | 
department named. in| 





department as a distinct corps, because all the | 


officers serving in it ar rawn from the regi- | 
ments of artillery. 

Motives, direetly personal, restrain) me 
from speaking for or against that part of our 
Organization which consists of two brigadier 
generals, with one aid de camp euch. 

The four regiments of artillerv were ex- 
pressiy organized, in 1821, with the war 


| 
YP 
| 
s 


| 
| 
| 








employed in geodesizal and trie 
gonomtetieal surveys of the country, and 
veys with a view to infernal improve- 


ments, under ‘joka resolutions of Congress. 


ndeed, these various drafts could not have 
een made upon the artillery, leaving a sufii- 
cient number of officers with the companies, 
put for the brevet second lieutenants which 
> attached to those companies. 
The seven regiments of infantry are, at 
ron a peace (or skeleton) nor 
ma war establishment, but approach rather 
nearer to the former than the latter. Like 
each has one 
less than would be re- 
of war; and, unlike the ar- 
tillery, each company of fifty-one enlisted 
mon has but three company officers, instead 
of five. When itds refleeted that these regi- 
nents are stationed on the remote inland 
frontiers, and mostly surrounded by hostile 
or doubtiul tribes of Indians, it is conceived 
that the number of officers belonging to them 
cannot with safety be eurtailed, though it 
would be desirable that the number of enlist- 
ed men, per company, should be extended to 
3SIXLVY or SINLYelive . 
I have > the honor to submit the foregoing, 
in. complianee with the letters beforomention- 
from the War Department and 


are 


present, neithes 


eid officer ia major) 
* le 
puirea for 2 state 


l, receiver 
your olice. 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 
Col]. R. Jones, 
djutant General, U. 8S. £rmy. 





PAIXHAN GUNS.—A considerable number of Paix- 


complement of officers, in order that they | han guns, nine inch cali bre, have been recently east 


should furnish the whole personnel of the 
ordnance department. ‘Phus, each company 
has, with but fifty-five enlisted men, five offi- | ; 
cers, one captain, two first and two second 


lieutenants. ‘To take away, as has been sug 
gested, one first and one second lieutenant 


per company, that is, eighteen lieutenants 
per regiment, or seventy-two from this arm, 
without, at the Same time, creating a new and 
distinct corps of ordnance, could not fail to 
cripple, even for service, in time of peace, 
the regiments themselves, but also to destroy 
the ordnance department. This can be de- 
sired by no one who ts aware of the immense 
amount of materie/, at the arsenals and for 
tresses now in charge of the ordnance or ar- 
tillery officers, and of the constant inspection. 
handling and care, which that materied re- 
quires. The labors of fixing ammunition, o! 
constructing gun carriages, and of inspectior 
of ordnance at the founderies and manufae. 
tories of arms, employ many other artillery 
officers. Finally, it may be added, that it i: 
principally from those regiments, and the 
class of lieutenants, that about thirty officers |, 





it Alver’s foun at at South Boston. They are tore 
nidable looking weanons of war—and are calcula- 
ted, when wi ae served, to doterrible execution. The 
in Vroduction of these heavy guns into the navy must 
ave the effect of putting vessels of different class 
upon amore equal footing “than here ‘tofore. <A sloop 
1 war with some Paixhan guns, may contend witha 
irigate with some prospect of si lecess—and a steam 
ship, armed with halfa doze n of ae se guns, will be 
nore than a match for a ship of t e line! 

It is evident that the introduc ton of a guns 
into ste am ships must, in the event of a war, mate- 
riaily change the character of naval warfare. A few 
well directed solid shot between wind and water will 
stule any vessel—-and if shells are used, a battle on 
the ocean must be brief indeed—and doubtless in 
many cases, both vessels, alth ough there may be, 
nominally, a great disparity of force, will be destroys 


ed.— Bosion Mercantile Journal. 





Correspondence of the Savannah Repnbltcan, 

WasuIncton, Feb. 3.—The Sec retary ofthe Navy 
sent to the Senate to day, a communication in reply 
oa resolution of the last session, directing him to in- 
jnire into the necessity and practicability of establish- 
rg anavy yard and naval depot, and station, some- 
vhere on the Gulf of Mexico. The Secretary ad- 
'ressed a letter to the Navy Commissioners on the 
subject, who give it as their opinion, that Pensacola 
‘3 the place.. When this document is printed, I shall 
take care that you get a copy. 
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NAVAL STEAM EnGtneers.—The disposition mai 
ifested by our Governinent to increase the number ci 
our steam vessels of war naturally gives rise to the 
question, ‘where shail we procure the engineers tc 
manage them when launched and equipped?’ Shal 
we rely, as we did at the formation of the navy, o1 
the mercantile inarine, (i e. the river and bay boats) 
fora supply? The number of these boats increases 
probably faster than the engineers, although the pay 
is high; and it is very doubtful whether such as pos- 
ses3 the requisite qualifications can be induced to quil 
that employment, to be subjected to the rigors of naval! 


discipline, and ta be regarded among the ward room |}, 


officers a3 a kind of non-<eg:ript animal. 

Oceasions may and will be found in steamboats } 
when the engineer is a man of more consequence than 
the captain himself; for on his skill might depend thes 
safety of the whole fabric and its inmates. 

We have felt as a serious evil the scarcity of able 
seamen to man our vessels of war. That evil 1s gra- 
dually disappearing under the beneficial aperations 
of the apprentice system, and would have been en- 
tirely eradicated before now, had earlier recourse to 
that system been taken. We may experience a simi- 
Jar and not less vital evil hereafter in the scarcity of 


oo 





engineers, unless provision be made by law for organ- 
izing a corps, to be composed partly of apprentices, 
and to be instructed in season. 

An engineer cannot be made in a day, nor can the 
science be intuitively acquired. If it requires years | 
of study to make an accomplished divine, physician | 


or lawyer, it is na less the labor of years to gain a/| 
thorough knowledge of that intricate and my sterious | 


swachine, a steam engine. 


Improvements press so rapidly upan the heels of | 
each other, that the invention of to-day is almost ob- | 


solete to-morrow. Great as they have been in steam | 


the scjence is yet in its infancy, in regard to nearly all: 


its appliances to the purposes of man, and in none less | 


| 
The field i | Our columns have barne testimony to the gallantry 


advanced than that of ocean navigation. 
but just entered upon, and it will be long ere it is) 
gleaned. 





Manrtnx corps.—The recent increase of our naval 
force afloat, of which the Home squadron forms no 
inconsiderable part, and the still further additions pro- 
posed by the Secretary in his annual report, lead to 
the serious reflection that the Marine corps, so im- 
portant an auxiliary in maintaining discipline, is 
wholly insufficient under its present organization, to 
meet the calls upon it. 

The corps musters, when full, 1,000 rank and file ; 
but as it is seldom full, and as there are always some 
recruits undergoing instruction, besides the numbers 
sent ashore from vessels onreturning from a cruise, it 


is fair to presume that not more than three-fourths | 


“(or 750) are available for sea-service. 


| corps ; 
'tracts from foreign publications, tending to show the 


The ordinary complement of a marine guard on 


gard ship is one for every gun; but in our service 


he number has been necessarily reduced to something 


ike one for every two guns, which is by no means 





sufficient. We have now in co:mmission, at sea, or 
ready for sea: 
One shipof the line, mounting 80 guns 
One razee, se 54 
Four Ist class frigates, * 200 * 
Two 2d class frigates,  “ ke 
Ten Ist class sloops, — 
Five 3d class sloops, ss 90 « 
Five brigs and sehrs. “6 50 “ 
Three steamers, “ ma 
Three ships of the line, 
used as rec’ing ships, “ 280 “ 
Making a total of 1098 guns. 


Admitting the corps to be full and disposable, and 
all on ship board, there is still a deficiency of nearly 
100, and no provision made for the additional vessels 
now preparing for sea, among which are a ship of the 
line and first clasg frigate. What then becomes of the 


|vast amount of public property, collected with so 


much care and at so great an expense, at the several 


‘| navy yards ? 


The increase of the corps proposed by the colonef 
would not, by the time it was fully prepared for ser- 
vice, be more than enough for present wants, leaving 
as dependent, at the end of a few years or on a sudden 
emergency, upon the disposition of Congress to au- 
thorize a further increase. 

Qur indignation is difficult to be repressed, when we' 


a the cangregated wisdom af the nation frittering 


laway precious and irredeemakle time in personal in 


tercations and unregarded punctilios—leaving the 


essential interests of the country to suffer, while its 
‘members are adjusting their individual grievances. 

If Congres posseses one particle of self respect, or 
\a proper regard for public opinion, it will not delay 
| for a moment giving to the navy—what it has for 
lyears sadly needed—AN ORGANIZATION 5 and as 4 
‘part of that organization, a corresponding increase of 
|the Marine corps, without which no navy can be ef- 
ficient. 


which has on divers occasions distinguished our own. 
and have likewise furnished numerous eX 


estimation in which marines have been held by res 
nowned naval commanders of the principal powers of 
Europe. ‘The lessons of the past—the result of that 
best of all teachers, experience—should not be disre- 
garded. If they are, we shall lose one advantage 
which in other respects has Jed to our rapid prosper- 
ity :—It is that of adopting the good, and avoiding the 
bad, which we have found in the examples of the 
governments of theold world. The cherished motto 
of the British marines is 
* Per mare, per terram.” 
That of our own is in reality, if not in name, 


* Semper paratugs.” 
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RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. | 
~-On the 9th inst. Mr. Wise, from the Committee or 
Naval Affairs, reported a Bill for the re-organizatiou |- 
of the Navy Department; the provisions of which ji 
are : 

Sec, 1, repeals the act establishing the Beard oll 
Navy aatientane: | 

Sec. 2, authorizes the following bureaux to be at- | 
tached tothe Navy Department : 

Ist. Of navy yards and docks. 

2d. Of construction and repairs. 

3d. Of equipment, provisions, and stores. 

4th. Of ordnance. 

Sth. Of hydrography, 

6th. Of medicine and surgery. 








| 
| 


Sec. 3, authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to|' 


appoint, froin the commissioned officers of the navy, | 
(not of lower grade than captains,) achief for each! 
of the Ist, 3d, and 4th bureaux, witha salary of $3, 500 | 


per annum; a surgeon for the 6th bureau, with a \P 


salary of $2.500; a skilful naval constructer for the, 


2d, with a salary of $3,000; and a chief of the 5th, 


who may be an ofhcer of the navy or not, with a salary 
of $2,500—(if an oflicer of the navy, the highest pay 
of his grade in the service.) 

Sec. 4, authorizes the Seceretary of the Navy to! 
employ the following additional clerks: [We suspect 
the word “ additional” is an error.] 

For the office of the Secretary of the Navy. 


One chief clerk, with a salary of $2,000 
One registering clerk, = 1,400 
Thre? recording clerks, ee (each) 1,000 
Three corresponding clerks, ‘ (each) 1,200 





—~-—- 


Sec. 7, authorizes the Seeretiny of the Navy to 


| ippoint a Judge Advocate General of the Navy, to 


‘eside in Washington, with asalary of $1,200. Heis 
to prepare all charges and specifications for the trial of 
»fences arising in the naval service: to conduct the trial 
thereof; to prepare a correct brief of the record in 
‘ach case, for the examination of the Sec retary, with 
lis opinion thereon ; and to perform all other duties 
; Which are now usually performed by judges advocate 
lof naval court: martial. The better to secure uni- 
tormity of decision in the said courts, they shall, in 
ull cases of commission and warrant officers of the 


jnavy, be held in the city of Washington, unless, for 


special reasons, the Secretary shall otherwise direct. 


| Whenever a court martial shall be held in any other 


lace than the city of Washington, and in all cases 
of inability of the Judge Advocate General to attend, 
iby reason of sickn:ss or other disabling causes 
janother Judge Advocate may be appointed for the 
articular occasion, as is now usual in the service. 
Sec. 8, directs that the Secretary of the Navy shall, 
if the same can be done without detriment to the pub- 
lic service, appoint, with their consent, officers of 
the navy, not above the grade of passed midshipman, 
to perforin the duties of any clerkship created by this 
‘act (except as herein otherwise provided) who shall 
receive each for their services not more than $900 
| per annum, including their pay and rations; but the 
\appointment of any officer in the navy to any of the 
offices or olerkships in this bill shall in no manner 
whatever interfere with his grade in the service. 








ForTIFICATION BILL.—JIn the House, on the 7th 








One accountant, “ 1,500 inst., Mr. Frcitmore, from the Committee of Ways 
One miscellaneous clerk, dc gog | and Means, reported a Bill making appropriations for 
For the bureau of navy yards and docks. icertain fartifications for the year 1842, which was read 
One civil engineer, with a salary of $2,000 |twice, and referred to a Committee of the whole 
One draughtsman, “ 1,200 | | House on the state of the Union. 
Three clerks, “ (each) 1,000) The provisions of the Bill are: 
For the bureau of construction and repairs. For Repairs of 
One draughtsman, with a salary of 1,206; Fort Preble, Portland, Me. $1,000 
Two clerks, es (each) 1,000; Fort Scammel, do 6,000 
For the bureau of equipment, &c. Fort McClary, Portsmouth, N. H. 5,000 
One draughtsman, with a salary of 1,200; Fort Constitution, do 5,000 
Three clerks, “ (each) 1,000| Sea wall, Deer island, Boston, 2,000 
For the bureau of ordnance. Fort Independence and sea wall at Castle 
Three clerks, with a salary, each, of 1,000) island, Boston, 30,000 
For the bureau of hydrography. | Fort Warren, Boston, 83,000 
Three clerks, witha salary, each of 1,000, Fort Griswold, New London, 5,000 
For the bureau of medicine and surgery. Fort Niagara, and buildings 5,000 
Two clerks, with a salary of each $1,000 and one, Fort Ontario, Oswego, N. Y. 6,000 
assistant surgeon, with the highest pay of his grade. | Fort Schuyler, New York harbor, 20,000 
Sec. 5, directs that the Secretary of the Navy shall Castle Williams, do 5,000 
assign and distribute among the said bureaux and| South battery, do 2,000 
clerks such of the duties of his department as he} Fort Columbus, do 2,000 
shall think proper ; and he shall directin what manner} Wharves at several forts, do 8,000 
accounts and records shall be kept, and shall cause} Fort Hamilton, do 5,000 
the necessary books to be procured. Fort Lafayette, do 12,000 
Sec. 6, confers the franking privilege on the chief, Fort Monroe, Old Point Comfort, Va. 85,000 
ef each bureau. Fort Macon, Beaufort, N. C. 12,000 
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Fort Su:nter, Charleston, S. C. 50,000 


Fort Livingston, Barrataria, La. 10,000 
S > 


Whole amount $253,000 
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WISCELLAWY. 


From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
OUR NAVY. 
( Concluded. ) 
Shonld it ever so happen, that an officer of the ne- 
cessary qualifications for any particular duty could not 





be found in the proper grade, we would go down the | 
list, until we found one who was qualified ; and when | 


we had found him, we would, were he the youngest 
iidshipman on the register, first promote Lim over 
the heads of the others, and then assign hiim to the 
duty required. In no instance, untess in one o! 
emergency, can the duties of a high, be performed by 
an officer of a lower grade, without interrupting the 
discipline of the service in which it 1s done, 

The establishing of the grade of lieutenant com- 
mandant weuld call for the immediate promotion of 
not Jess than filty or sixty lieutenants, for nearly 
as many as these are now actually employed in con- 


nexion with the duties proposed. If, among this) 


number, the Department could not find suitable offi- 


cers for all the duties required of this, or of any other: 


grade, then we should think it high time reforin were 


commenced among the officers too, as weil as with! 


the navy. 

We urge this intermediate grade upon the Honor- 
able Secretary, as an important subject in the work 
of reorginization. Other navies have tried it, and 
found it to answer well. The division of duties calls 
for it in ours; practice has introduced ity it is sane- 
tioned by custosn; and the experience of years has 
proved it to be convenient and necessary. Is it not, 
then, both prudent and wise to profit by the lessons 
taught in such a school? 

The establishment of a good school for midship- 
men is admitted on all hands to be highly essential lo 
the future well being of the navy. ‘This subject is 
commaniing a larger snare ol the public attention,now, 
than we have ever before known it todo. It angurs 
well for the service that the new Secretary has taken 
it up so promptly, and with so much zeal. Within 
the last eizhteen months, it has been fully discussed 
in this journal; and we have nothing new to add 
in relation to it. Like most others, we have a pre- 
ference as tothe location of this institution. But in- 
dividual preferences and sectional prejudices should 
no longer be suffered to stand in its way, as they have 
done. A naval academy is much needed; nay, the 
public interest, the honor and the welfare of the ser- 
vice, absolutely require it. In the East or the West, 
ashore or afloat; on an island in the sea, or on a peak 
of the Rocky mountains—be its location where it may 


—we advocate its immediate establishment; and we | 


hope that Congress will, at the present session, give 
the subject that attention which it deserves. 

Should it, however, be placed on the seaboard, we 
would suggest that the depot of nautical instruments 
and charts be connected with it; ard that the appro- 

riation of $50,000, now asked by the Secretary for 


uilding a depot, should be made wich this view. By | 


uniting the two, a two-fold advantage would be 
gained: without incurring the double expense of two 
separate establishments, the nautical professor, with his 
pupils and an assistant, could take charge of this de- 
partment. The mnidshipimen would thus have all the 
facilities of making astronomical observations, and of! 
rating chronometers for the practical purposes of na- 


vigation: and thus, while learning practically an im- | 


portant branch of the navigator’s art, they woul! be 
rendering the public an actual and valuable service. 
With his limited experience in office, we could not 


expect Judge Upshur to occupy the whole field of 


naval reform in this report. He has taken the first 
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steps towards it with great judgment. The plans al- 
ready proposed, -will, in due time, be followed by 
others no less important and necessary. Amone'these 
‘inay be included the transfer of the revenue service 
over to the navy— s to the propriety of which, Con- 
igress has already adopted resolutions of inquiry. 
)Such an arrangement would effect a vast saving to the 
/public. ‘Lhis service is supported from the revenue; 
and there is no annual appropriation made for it, nor 
, indeed is there any specific appropriation for it at all; 
as far as limits are concerned, the receipts of the cus- 
tom house are the only limits iinposed ‘by law upon 
the expenditures for this service. In spite of the 
specific character of appropriations and the restraints 
ol the law, we have seen how abuse and corruption 
in other departments of the Government have rioted 
i; with the public funds; what fantastic tricks they have 
played here, no one knows, for ther? were no re- 
straints upon them, except such as peculating col- 
lectors, lor their own greedy purposes, chose to im- 


pose. 


Next to correcting navy yard abuses, we consider 
the transfer of the Revenne service over to the navy, 
}as one of the most economical measures in the whole 
| systein of navalreform. Nor is mere economy the 
| greatest recommendation in favor of the transfer. 

The number of shipwrecks that annually take place 
|On Our Coast average more than one forevery day if 

the year. In some seasons they have amounted to 
}one forevery eight hours. Many of these vessels 
are first embayed and then lost, and might be saved 
by timely assistance. Were naval discipline intro- 
duced into this service, and small steamers to carry 
two chase siell-guns of heavy calibre, substituted for 
tie present cult rs, they would perform many times 
as much service as the catters can; and by requiring 
fewer hands would be less expensive. By taking to 
the sea whenever they could inal! rough w eather, and 
aii rcuNy alte roevery wate, the vy would rescue many 
- = Wy inuen property, that, but for them, would 

Afiera fair trial, Captain Perry and his officers as- 
certain d and reported in 1833, that the eurrent ex- 
peuses of running the steamer Fulton, were $3.05 for 
twelve hours, and that her whole annual expense 
would be less than that of a sail vessel of the same 
size. ‘he steam cutters here proposed would not 
be half as large as the Fulton, and therefore their 
current expenses would be lessened nearly. in the 
same ratio. This diiferenee of exnense between mens 
of-war, and in favor of steamers, arises from the cir- 
cumstance, that though fuel costs nore than canvass, 
yet the steain vessels do not reqire near as many 
hands as the sail vessels. The same would obtain 
between sail cutters ana steam entters. Those of 
the former that we now have, carry not less than 
thirty or forty foremast hands; those that we pro- 
pose, would not require more than fifteen or twenty 
(If as many. This item alone, exclusive of the 
wear and tear of sails, spars and rigging, amounts in 
| pay and rations to not less than $300 a month, which, 

allowing the steamer to steain on an average twenty 


9  Sbee 


days of every month, would well nigh supply her, if 


it would not entirely suffice for fuel. 
Sach a force, incorporated with the navy, would 
form a most valuable nursery for a steam-marine, 
inaking our officers familiar with their own coast, and 
| with ail its shoals and places of shelter. It would 
| protect the revenue in peace, and at all times furnish 
| steam sentinels of war, to guard our coast, and to 
icheck th» advanced forees of an enemy while coming 
| with evilintent upon our shores, from beyond the 
|** black waters,” as the people of the East, with mys- 
'terions horror, call the sea. 
But to return to the other measures of reform, 
|which, under the energetic hand of the Virginia 
| Secretary, we hope to see accomplished : the next is 
the fixing by law the ratio of numbers which shail be 

reserved between the officers of the lower, and those 
of the high grades. The files of the Department af- 
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ford statistics, which will enable the Seeretary—tf he 
have time to collate them—-to establish this ratio wit 
such nicety, that the supply of Midshipmen woul 
just equal, and no more, the demand for Lieutenants 
and so oa, up. ‘Taere is now no limit to this ap 
pointing power, and it lias been mueh abused. Th 
appoluiments of Midshipinen for the last year alone 
amount, we are told, to upwards of 250. Liwe con 
tinue on at this rate, until these are adinitted to thei 
exainination, we shall have the service overrun wit! 
a gang of Midshipmen 1590 stronz—when, witha 
Navy twice the present size of ours, 490 would b 
more than ainple. We are glad to perceive tliat 
Conzress is disposed to assist the Seeretary ta his | 
herculean labor, for a committee has been instruct 
to inquire into this subject likewise 

Soine regulation ouzht also to be adopted for se- 
curing to each Siate, a jair quota of appointments tn | 
the Navy. Tiere are ten officers from Massaciin- } 
setts and Virgini 1, Where ihere is One from O HO, or | 
Tennessee. To make it appear that soine attention 
is paid to the claims of the West, many of those who 
are borne on the Rogister as citizens of that region, 


are in fact citizens ot the Hust, falsely registered and 





nominally appointed from the West, to the exclusion 
of some more legitimate andaightful claimant. By 
such appointments, frauds are often practised upon 
those ‘far oti ’ States. The West bas been sorely 
dealt with in the way of Navy patronage; and if Is 
high time her eyes were opened to her just rights in 
hig matter. 

Other measures no less impo-tant than those alrea- 
dy mentioned, and which will be brought forward in 
due tine, are the establishment of a National Boat- 
Yard on the Mississippi, and of Naval De ots at the 
South ; the opening of rendezvous in the West for the 
shifmnent of steainboat men, landsimen, marines, and 
apprentices; the introduction of economy in the 
building and repairing of ships; the co:reciing ol 
Navy Yard abuses; and the arranging of a retired 
list, or the devising of some means by which an hon- 
orable retirement inay be alioided to the superannuated 
officers in the higher grades; and by whieh the ser- 
vice nay be relieved of * Uncle Sam’s hard bargains’ 
in the lower. 

The fact that all of these subjeets are not embraced 
in the Report, argues nothing against tie system ot 
thorough reform which is promised at the hands of 
Judge Upshur. We ean assure ovr readers and ihe 
friends of the navy, that he has taken up the subject 
of naval reform in good earnest, and means to go 


through with ii It cannot be reasonably exnected, 


that, at this early day, he contd enter into ali the 


necessary details. He has not yet had time to pos- 
. s . “1 . ° ‘ . 
sess himself of half the information requisiie tor ina- 


turing his plans, and bringing forward his measures. 
In fact, there is so much tobe done, that our surprise 
is, not that he has not done mure, but that he has 
been able to accomplish as much as he has in so short 
a time. 

Excellent and satisfactory as this report is, it does 
not embrace any thing like the thorough system of 
reform, witch is now contemplated for the navy. 
None of the abuses exposed in this journal, have es- 
caped the attention of the present Secretary. That 
his work may be lasting, he designs to lay the foun- 
dations of it broad and deep. In order to do this, he 
has first to clear away much rubbish. And he has, 
accordingly, set inquiries on foot, concerning navy- 
yard, and other abuses: so soon as he has satisfied 


himself of the proper remedies for these, he will pro- | 


ceed to have them applied. 


. . . ' 
We conceive it to be almost as important to know | 
how the navy has got wrong, as it is to know how to 


setitright. In taking charge of it, in its present 
condition, Judge Upshur is in the situation of a cap- 


tain, who is sent to a ship which incompetent naviga- 
tors have plunged into difficulties, and left surrounded 
by breakers. The first thing that this new comman- 
der does, is to send out a party of officers to sound, 


survey and ascertain the exact extent, character and 
sosition of the shoals and quicksands, with which the 
resselis surrounded. He then lays them-down on a 
‘hart, as well that others may know how to avoid 
hem in futnre, as that he may clearly see the best 
vay of getting clear of them himself. 

With all due deference, this, in our opinion, is the 
‘course Which Judge Upshur should take with regard 
‘o the navy-yards, and to other subjects of naval econ- 
yny. Officers should at ouce be commissioned to 
examine into the condition of the entire system of 
aval economy. We do not wish merely to find out 
(hat common laborers have been employed to drive 
oxen, to dig, and todo other jobs about navy-yards, 


'—that, by some ingenious figment, such labor has 
been called repairing ship—and that, the unlawful 


wages have been accordingly charged to any ship that 
happened, at the tine, to be undergoing this costly 
operation. All this we already know. We desire 
information, which shall be more praetieal, even than 
this Wedesiretoknow what it isthat causes om ships 
to rot, and makes such irequent and heavy repairs nec- 
essary, that we may adopt preventive measures if prac- 
ticable, 

The corn-law, and other commissions of inquiry in 
England, have elicited information of the most valu- 
able kind, bearing, not only upon the particular sub- 
ject of investigation, but upon the whole science of 
political economy. 

From such a commission as we propose, properly 
conducted, we should expect information equally val- 
uable, not only to the navy. but to the whole science 
of naval arehitecture, and therefore to the whole 
country. For instance: it is well known that our 
men-ol-war, thongh built of better materials, are 
mucl; more frequently and thorouchly repaired, than 
merchantinen. One or two of thei, built of live 
ork, have been actually broken up as rotten and 
utterly useless, at an age, when the inajority of white 
oak merchant vessels are perfectly sound and good.' 
And, whatever be the cause, it is also evident thatour 
men-of-war, though built of the same materials of 
which they were thirty years ago, are repaired now 
much more frequently than they were then: 

Can this be owing to the policy of creating em- 
ployment for the mechanics at our navy-yards? Or 
is it owing to the manner of seasoning timber for the 
navy? Or is itewing to the use of iron tanks in our 

nen-ol-war, that the public ships do decay so much 
more rapidly than they used to do—and so much more 
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rapidly than less substantial merchanlinen, now do? 
Ut}, v » sha nt ~~ lierhar ! ak ho 
whenever amercnant¢nan discharges ler cargo, her 


hold is swept, cleaned and aired. But, owing to the 
inconvenience of breaking out the tanks of a man-of- 
war on foreign stalions, the hold of the latter is sel- 
dom cleaned fiom the beginning to the end of a three 
vears’ cruise ; formerly this was notso. Consequent- 
ly, unless the tanks fit tightly, which is not always the 
case, there is aptto be a vast aecuinulation of dirt 
and filth in a man-of-war’s hold, which is not found 
in that of a merchantman. 

The inquiry of which we speak, would not only 
discover how far these agents and causes tend to pro- 
mote decay, and how they may be neutralized or de- 
stroved ; but, it would elicit a vast amount of infor- 
mation on many other subjects connected with the 
economy of ships and the navy, that would prove of 
great value and practical iinportance to the country at 
large. And, we do not well perceive, how any sys- 
tem of permanent reform, asto the economy of the 
‘navy can be devised, unless some such investigation 
‘shall first be made. We neither advocate nor pro- 
pose any thing inquisitorial. We do not care to find 
out who have been the abusers ; but what the abuses 
are; for, the part of wisdom now is, not to punish 
| past offenders, but to prevent future offences. 

Since the arch enemy of Marines, and the master 
spirit of the Navy-Board, that, for so many years, 
has sat an incumbus upon the navy, ‘has quit his 
country for his country,s good,’ times have become 
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propitions also for this gallant and much neglected 
corps of sea soldiers. 

An increase of the Marine Corps is recommended 
in the Report, and seems to be required by the pub 
lic necessities. Whatever the honor, or the interests 
of this nation require, the people can afiord ; and. 
like the Honorable Secretary, where these are éon- 
cerned, we are for no niggardly policy. 

Therefore we would abandon the sy3tem hitherto 

ursued with regard to the Marine Corps, and place 
it on that footing which the necessities of the service 
require it should occupy. 

In the English as well as the American navy, the 
Marines have always been found true to their coun- 





try in the hour of danger. Without them, the police 
‘of a ship cannot be etiective in peace, nor secure in| 
war. They are a faithful corps; they have ever! 
proved themselves so; and we should be pleased to | 
see the complement of Marines in our men-of-war | 
largely increased. 

Marines were first known to the English navy in| 
1702. At the taking of Gibrattar, they “ alone, of all! 
her Majesty’s land forces, were the only corps who | 
successiully stormed the fortress.” In commeiora- | 
tion of their service on that occasion, the word Grs- | 
RALTAR is to this day inscribed on their colors. His | 
grateful rememberance of the important services ren- | 
dered by them at the battle of St. Vincent, induced | 
the Admiral to obtain for them in 1862, the title of | 
Rovat Marines. Andin 1827, when the Duke of| 
Clarence wished to present them with a stand of co- | 
‘lors having suitable emblems and a devite, he caused | 
a summary of their principal engagements to be. 
drawn up, since the taking of Gibraltar. There were | 
‘more than a hundred of these, in which his Majesty’s | 
* faithful Marines’ had won glory for their King, and | 
Jaurels for themselves in every sea and land. In the | 
difficulty of seletting from such a constellation of gal-_ 
Jant deeds, some exploit more brilliant than the rest, | 
the Duke resolved to inscribe on the colors ‘ the great | 
globe itself,’ having the word Gibraltar above, and | 
per Mare, per Terram below.* 


By land and by watcr, wherever and whenever 
the American Marines have had an opportuntity of 
distinction, they have shown themselves altogether , 
worthy of sucha protoype. They are brave, patriotic, | 
loyal and true; and it gives us pleasttre to add our! 
testimony, however humble, to their usefulness and 
worth in the navy. 

We have thrown these opinions and suggestions | 
hastily together. We offer them for what they are | 
worth, and hasten to conclude an article that is longer | 
than we ever intended it to be, and which, if we had | 
time, we would make shorter. 


} 
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‘ 
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Mititary Futelligen ce. 


Medical Staff—Asst Surgeon J J B Wright, ordered | 
to Florida for duty. 

Ist Dragoons. Bvt 2d Lieut John Love, relieved | 
from duty at Carlisle Barracks, and ordered to join his’ 
company 

Qad Drazoons.—The six companies which lately left | 
Florida, arrived at Fort Jesup, on the 14th Jan, under | 
the coinmmand of Col Twiggs. Three companies would | 
proceed to Fort Towson. 

4th irtillery.--Resignation of Ist Lieut Geo C| 
Thomas, accepted Jan 31. 

3d Infantry.—Resignation of 2nd Lieut R D Stephen! 
accepted, to take effect Feb 20. | 


-_— 














Yayy. 
NAVAL GENERAL ORDER. 
Officers of the navy, appying for a leave of absence, 
or an extension thereof, on the score of ill health, must 
forward at the same time to the Department the certifi- 


cate.of a surgeon in the navy, if there be one in their 
vicinity, or, if there be no naval surgeon, of some re- 








spectable surgeon or physician, of their inability to, 
perform duty. 

Such certificates must state the nature of the disease 
and the probable duration thereof so far as can be 
judged, 

A. P. UPSHUR. 

Navy Derartmenst, Feb. 11, 1842. 


Feb. ORDERS. 
7—Lieut H Darcantel, rendezvous, New Orleans. 
38—Lienut H N Harrison, det’d from rec ship, N.York. 
Mid H Davidson, receiving ship, Norfolk. 
9— Lieuts R W Meade and R Forrest, navy yard, 
Washington. 
Mid A McLaughlin and C M Morris, Schr Otsego. 
Mid R W Mercer, receiving ship, New York. 
Mid ER Neilson, West India squadron, Pensacola. 
Mid J P McFarland, receiving ship, Norfolk. 
Mid H F Porter, naval schovl, Philadelpliia. 
16—Mid Samuel Magaw, frigate Columbia, Boston. 
1i—Lient C F M Spotswood, receiying ship, do 
Mid Joseph 5 Day, steamer Missouri, New York. 
12—Asst Sur M Duvall, expedition under Lieut Mc 
Laughlin. 
Chaplain C S Stewart, leave 3 mos having re- 
turned from duty in the Mediterranean. 
Asst Sur EJ Rutter, ship Vandalia, Norfolk. 
P Mid S J Shipley, steamer Mississippi, do 
Boatswain E Lyons, ship Vandalia, do 
APPOINTMENT. 
12—Edward Lyons, acting Boatswain. 





 Maval Intelligence. 


Devrartment or Strate, 
Washington February 12, 1842: 
The following notice was received on the 1]th ins 
stant, from the United States Consul at Guayaquil 


viz: 
NOTICE TO MARINERS. 

The light-hotise which ‘has been for some time in 
course of erection on the island of Santa Clara, or 
Anostajado, in the Gulf of Guayaquil, being now 
completed, notice is hereby given, that a fixed light, 
above the level of the sea, willbe exhibited every night 
from sunset to sunrise, and may be seen in clear wea- 
ther from 12 to 15 miles. 

Santa Clara is 50 miles distant from the town of 
Puna, where the Pilots live, and about 90 from the 
vity of Guayaquil. 

A beacon buoy has been placéd on the Payana 
Shoals, (black, with a staff and ball;) another buoy 
‘white) on the shoal off Punta Arenas, and a (White) 
buoy on the northern part of the Malay bank, (sand) 
in four fathoms of water, Puua bluff, bearing N by W 
about seven miles. 

U. S. VESSELS OF WARK REPGRTED. 

MepirekRaNEaN sQuapkoN.—Sloop Fairfield, Comm’r 
J Tattnall, sailed from Gibraltar for Mahon, Dee 16, 

Waesr Ixpia squapron.—Schr Hope, arrived at Nor- 
folk, exchanged signals off cape Roscoe, on the 27th 
Jan with an American sloop of war—supposed to be the 

evant, Comm’r. Fitzhugh,from Norfolk bound to the- 
bay of Honduras, Frigate Macedonian, Commo- Wilk 
inson, arrived at Pensacola on the 23d January, last 
fom St. Jago de Cuba. 

Brazit sqavavron,—Schr Enterprise, Comm’r Goldsbo 
rough, at Buenos, Ayres, Dec. 11, Ship of the Dela- 
ware, Capt. McCauley, bearing the broad pennant of 
Commo. Morris, arrived at Rio Janeiro on the 12th 
Dec., in 40 days from Hampton roads. 

The Potomac, Concord, Marion and Decatur were 
at Rio on the Ist Dec. the latest mention we have seen 
made of those vessels. 

East Ixpra savapnon.—On the 29th of September, the 
\ship, Borneo, arrived at Holmes’s Hole, spoke Un$ 
i trigate Constellation, Commodore Kearny, and U §& 
| sloop-of-war Boston, Capt Long, 23 days from Joanna 
(one of the Comoro Islands, on the coast of Africa) 
bound to China, via Sumatra and Singapore. Officers 
and crew all well--one man had died on board the 
Boston, being the only death since leaving the United 

2S. 
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